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UNE, the first of the summer months, 
has always been esteemed one of 
the pleasantest of the whole sister- 
hood of months. The season of 
bud and blossom is for the most part 
past. 
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Some of the later flowers are | 
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| still in bloom, and others have not yet 
unfolded their leaves to the light; but 
| spring is gone, and the fruit generally 
| is set. On the apple trees, and peach 
| trees, and pear trees, we see thousands 


‘of little green balls, seeming to run 
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races with each other to see which 
shall ripen first. The cherries and 
strawberries even turn up their rosy 


| 
| 


cheeks, and promise ere tne month is | 


past, to invite everybody to come and 
pick them. 

This season of summer is perhaps 
not quite so joyous as spring. Then 
every thing seems to be full of life and 
activity; the rivers are full to the 
brim, and run down the hill-sides, 
laughing and romping like a parcel of 
school-boys. The birds are constantly 
on the wing, and full of song. The 
light winds play among the blossoms, 
which seem to nod and bow, and beck- 
on to them, as if inviting them to a 
frolic. ‘The children are seen racing 
and chasing over the hills, as if mere 
motion were a delight, and they could 
never be tired of roving and running. 

But in June every thing is more 
tranquil, and perhaps more luxurious. 
The streams now creep, and wind, and 
saunter, and languish along their banks, 
ofien pausing to kiss the long grass 
or play with the flowers. The birds 
have ceased their songs, and are seen 
with an air of business and seriousness, 
taking care of their young ones amid 


the thick bushes and branches of the | 
The boys and girls are no 


trees. 
longer seen scampering over the land- 
‘scape, but they sit in the thick shade, 
or gather a few flowers, or perchance 
repose upon some grassy bank, giving 
themselves up to thought, which at 
such a time flows on like a tranquil 
stream. 

It was on such occasions as this, 
in my early days, that I had dreams 


| 





| 
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JUNE. 


and reveries, sometimes wild and 
broken, and sometimes appearing to 
have meaning and method. I remem. 
ber once to have been reading a sort 
of fairy tale, in which every flower 
was represented as the home and 
dwelling-place of some particular fairy ; 
and such was the effect of this tale on 
my mind that I dreamed about it. It 
seemed that I had wandered to a great 
distance from home, till at last I found 
myself in the midst of a_ scene of 
great beauty. All around me were 
trees, and shrubs, and plants in the 
greatest variety. It seemed that every 
species were here assembled; the 
richest and rarest, as well as the most 
common and the most humble. 

I was seated upon a small grassy 
mound in the centre of the gay and 
gorgeous assembly. I had a sense or 
consciousness of much importance ; for 
it appeared that some great question 
was about to be discussed, and of this | 
was to be the judge. 

I was not long kept in waiting; for 
very soon a personage of lofty mien 
approached, and formally announced 
the purpose of the meeting :—“ A dis- 
pute,” said he, “ has arisen among the 
flowers as to which has the highest 
rank in the scale of creation. It has 
been agreed to hold a solemn court in 
this valley for the decision of the 
interesting question; you are chosen 
as the judge. The plants will pass in 
succession before you ; they will come 
arranged in tribes, and the leading fairy 
of each sisterhood will speak for itself 
and its kindred.” This was no sooner 
said, than I saw a general waving of 
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the flowers over the whole landscape ; 
[ also heard a sort of general rustling, 
and fancied that the air, for the moment, 
was loaded with a sweeter odor than 
before. ‘There was then a pause, and 
there seemed some hesitation as to 
which should appear first before the 
judge. The difficulty was soon mas- 
tered, and I saw a whole patch of the 
landscape begin to move toward me. 
| discovered that this consisted of all 
the various kinds of roses, red, and 
white, and yellow—some single and 
some double, some large and some 
small. As they came toward me, the 
most delicious fragrance filled the air. 
The troop at first seemed like mere 
flowers, but very soon each flower 
seemed to assume a human shape. I 
cannot tell how it was, yet it appeared 
that every blossom was a rose, and 
yet a lovely little being, half child and 
half fairy. Never have | imagined any 
thing so beautiful. 

At the head of this charming multi- 
tude was the fairy of the moss rose. 
She spoke something which seemed 
like poetry or music, or both. I have 
forgotten the precise language, yet 
the substance of the plea was, that 
the rose was the fairest of flowers ; 
its form was beautiful, its leaves soft 
as satin, its colors varied, its perfume 
exquisite; it had ever been deemed 
the “Queen of Flowers ;” it was the 
favorite of the poets ; the chosen orna- 
ment of the bride; the sign and sym- 
bol of those sentiments among lovers 
which words might not venture to 
express. 

Such was the plea of the rose; 





and when I suggested something about 
the thorn, as a drawback to its pre. 
tensions, the witty advocate remarked, 
“that this was given for its protection 
—that the loveliest of flowers would, 
of course, be most desired, and that 
nature in thus defending it with the 
thorn, had borne its testimony to the 
supremacy of this blossom over all 
others.” When I remarked that the 
brier and the bramble might furnish 
similar testimonials of merit, the rose 
replied, that “every thing excellent 
had its counterfeit, and that the vulgar 
imitation to which I had _ alluded, 
served only to confirm the pretensions 
of the rose.” 

The lilies now advanced from the 
marshy bank of a brook, and ranged 
themselves before me. Here, too, was 
an infinite variety-of color; and amid 
a general resemblance of form, there 
was still a great diversity. The whole 
air was sweet with the most delightful 
odors. 

To my surprise, an humble flower— . 
the lily of the valley—took the lead, 
and in brief and simple terms set forth 
the plea of the lilies. 

Then came other tribes, troop after 
troop, passing before me, and each 
presenting its claims. Such was the 
multiplicity of these groups, that my 
mind became confused, and I can re- 
call only a vague impression, that eve- 
ry species of plants was represented. 
Some of these laid claim to notice for 
their beauty, some for their perfume, 
and others still for their utility ; nothing 
seemed forgotten. 

At last I saw what seemed a whole 
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hill-side of green grass moving toward 


me. At first I could see only a 


mingled mass of tall thin leaves; but 


as the assemblage came nearer, I 
could distinguish several familiar 
plants. At their head was a stately 


fairy, which represented a stalk of 
wheat with the ear in full blossom. 
“T come,” said she, “to speak in be- 


half of the most unpretending race of | 


Here we 
are, clothed in simple green, and mak- 
ing no haughty pretensions to beauty of 
form; yet it is we who furnish to 
mankind in every clime the staff of 
life; wheat, rye, oats, barley, the 
grasses of the sod, supply to man, 
bird, and beast their great staple of 
food, and cover the earth with a green 


flowers—the humble grasses. 


carpet, making it pleasant to the eye. | 


Our story is brief, but it is significant. 
We deny not beauty to the lily and 
the rose, and a thousand other flowers. 
These serve to adorn the landscape, 
to sweeten the breeze, to give variety 
and zest to existence; but existence 
itself depends on us. Every thing in 
nature has its place; but if precedence 
is to be given to any race of plants, 
may we not claim it in behalf of those 
which are at once the most abundant, 
the most useful, and the most necessary 
to man ?” 

Such, or something like this, was 
my dream. How I decided the ques- 
tion I need not say; nor need [ add 
that my opinion, after many years of 
experience, corresponds exactly with 
that of the wise and modest fairy, 
who spake in behalf of the tribe of 


grasses. 


ITALY. 


| Italy. 


HIs celebrated country has, on ac. 
count of its diversity of scenery, 
the luxuriance of its produce, and 
the salubrity of its climate, justly 

obtaimed the title of “the garden of 
Europe.” In ancient times, it was the 
seat of the most extensive and renown. 
_ed empire recorded in the annals of 
| history ; and in later periods it has 
been the seat of an ecclesiastical su. 
premacy, of which the influence has 
been, more or less, felt in every quar. 
ter of the world. ‘That empire was the 
Roman, and the supremacy that of the 
Pope. 

This country consists of a very pro. 
| longed peninsula in the Mediterranean, 
and is divided into various states; but 
with little difference as to the persons, 
dispositions, and dress of the inhabi- 
tants. ‘The government is generally of 
the despotic character; and the religion 
is the Roman Catholic. The language, 
derived from the Latin, is elegant and 
melodious; and literature, though much 
depressed, in comparison with what it 
has been, is still respectable. Italy was 
once the seat of the fine arts; but 
these have long since declined. ‘The 
Italian music has carried the harmony 
of sounds to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion hitherto attained, and may be said 
to have tuned every delicate ear in Eu- 
rope. 

The Italians are, in ‘general, well 
| proportioned, active, and comely. The 
| ladies are remarkably handsome. In 
their external deportment, these people 
have a grave solemnity of manner, 


| 
| 


| 











ITALIAN 


give themselves up with ardor to every 
pleasure, even the most trifling. 


of strong liquors being almost univers- 
ally discountenanced. Under every 
form of government they seem cheer- 
fully to acquiesce ; at least, they con- 
ceal their sentiments by a rigid silence 
on political subjects. With great taci- 
turnity, however, they discover but lit- 
tle reflection ; and they feel with great- 
er accuracy than they reason; being 
more apt to mislead themselves when 
they take time to deliberate, than when 
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which is sometimes thought to arise | 
from natural gloominess of disposition ; 
but they are nevertheless cheerful, and | 
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they act from the impulse of the mo- 
ment. Duplicity is a striking charac- 
teristic of these people ; and, to gain a. 


particular object, they will fawn upon 


strangers, and condescend to acts of 


The best quality of the modern Ita. | 
lians is sobriety; the immoderate use| 


meanness. A sense of past injuries 
remains long in the recollection of 
these people, and assassination, accom- 
panied with treachery, has been too 
often the consequence. 

The native Romans form an excep- 
tion to the general characteristics of 
the Italians; they are sullen, pale, 
spiritless, and morose; possessed of 
few ideas, and apparently tired of ex- 
istence. They are rarely seen to 
smile: they brood over injuries with 
inveterate malice; and they scarcely 
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ever speak, except to beg alms; Which, ! about the wrists, constitutes their chief 


when tendered, they absolutely tear 
from the giver, without thanks, and 


without evincing the least satisfaction _ niture, not in their mode of living ; for 


at having obtained them. Such are the 


| . . 
descendants of the former masters of | agree with a cook to furnish them go 
the world, whose manners have been | many dishes a day at a certain price. 
aptly compared to those of a growling | 


old mastiff, conscious of his lost strength 
and want of teeth! 

In their dress, the Italians observe a 
medium between the French and Span- 
The Florentines, who are 
more ostentatious than their neighbors, 
are extremely vain in this respect, as 
they are also of their eating ; yet their 
politeness, language, and manners, ren- 
der them very agreeable to strangers. 

The Venetians, a lively and ingen- 
ious people, are remarkably sober, 
obliging to strangers, and gentle in 
their intercourse with each other. In 
their persons they are tall and well 
formed, with dark eyes, and a brown, 
ruddy complexion. ‘The women have 
fine countenances, expressive features, 
and a rich carnation hue upon the skin. 
They dress their hair in a fanciful but 
becoming manner. The nobles wear a 
robe of black cloth, or baize, something 
like the gown of an English barrister. 
In winter, the robe.is faced with fur, 
and bound about the waist with a gir- 
dle. In lieu of a hat, a woollen cap, 
in the form of a deep crown of a hat, 
is used, but more commonly under the 
arm than on the head. The noble la- 
dies are allowed but little finery: they 
are obliged to wear black, without any 
jewels, except in the first year after 
marriage. A gold chain, or pearls, 


ish modes. 


HERCULES. 


| 
| 


‘but the undaunted child grasping one 





ornament. The magnificence of the 
rich is exhibited in fine houses and fur. 


in this they are great economists, and 


The Italians compute their day from 
sunset, and count their hours from one 
to twenty in succession. They are 
very superstitious, yet have less dread 
of seeing spectres than the people of 
other countries. The dead are carried 
to the grave uncovered, and buried 
without a coffin. 





Hercules. 








His celebrated hero of antiquity 
was considered by the Greeks as 
the son of Jupiter, and is said 
to have been born in Thebes 
about 1280 years before the Christian 
era. During his infancy, Juno sent 
two serpents to kill him in his cradle, 


in either hand, immediately strangled 
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them both. As he grew up, he dis- 
covered an uncommon degree of vigor 
both of body and of mind. 
his extraordinary endowments neglect- 
ed; for his education was intrusted 
to the greatest masters. The tasks 
imposed on him by Eurystheus, on 
account of the danger and difficulty 
which attended their execution, re- 
ceived the name of the Labors of Her- 
cules, and are commonly reckoned (at 
least the most material of them) to 
have been twelve. 

The first was his engagement with the 
Cleonzan lion, which furious animal, 
it is said, fell from the orb of the moon 
by Juno’s direction, and was invulner- 
able. It infested the woods between 
Phlius and Cleéne, and committed un. 
common ravages. ‘The hero attacked 
it both with his arrows and club, but 
in vain, till, perceiving his error, he 
tore asunder its jaws with his hands. 

The second labor was his conquest 
of the Lernzwan hydra, a formidable 
serpent or monster which harbored in 
the fens of Lerna, and infected the 
region of Argos with his poisonous 
exhalations. ‘This seems to have been 
one of the most difficult tasks in which 
Hercules was ever engaged. The 
number of heads assigned the hydra 
is various ; some give him seven, some 
nine, others fifty, and Ovid an hundred ; 
but all authors agree that when one 
was cut off, another sprung forth in its 
place, unless the wound was immediate- 
ly cauterized. Hercules, not discourag- 
ed, attacked him, and having ordered 
fdlas, his friend and companion, to 
cut down wood sufficient for firebrands, 


Nor were | 











he no sooner had cut off a head than 
he applied these brands to the wound ; 
by which means searing them up, he 
obtained a complete victory. 

The third labor was to bring alive 
to Eurystheus an enormous wild boar 
which ravished the forest of Eryman. 
thus in Arcadia, and had been sent 
to Phocis by Diana to punish A&néas 
for neglecting her sacrifices. Her. 
cules brought him bound to Eurys- 
theus. There is nothing descriptive 
of this exploit in any of the Roman 
poets. 

The fourth labor was the capture 
of the Menalean stag. Eurystheus, 
after repeated proofs of the strength 
and valor of Hercules, resolved to try 
his agility, and commanded him to 
take a wild stag that frequented Mount 
Meenalus, which had brazen feet and 
golden horns. As this animal was 
sacred to Diana, Hercules durst not 
wound him; but though it were no 
easy matter to run him down, yet this, 
after pursuing him on foot for a year, 
the hero at last effected. 

The fifth labor of Hercules con- 
sisted in killing the Stymphalides, 
birds so called from frequenting the 
lake Stymphalis- in Areadia, which 
preyed upon human flesh, having 
wings, beaks, and talons of iron.— 
Some say Hercules destroyed these 
birds with his arrows, others that 
Pallas sent him brazen rattles, made 
by Vulcan, the sound of which so 
terrified them, that they took shelter 
in tke island of Aretia. There are 
authors who suppose these birds called 
Stymphalides, to have been a gang of 
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desperate banditti who had their haunts 
near the lake Stymphalis. 

The sixth labor was his cleansing 
the stable of Augeas. This Augeas, 
king of Elis, had a stable intolerable 
from the stench occasioned by the 


filth it contained, which may be readily 


| 


HERCULES. 


 ] 
Among other things, he is said to have 
driven in his war-chariot four furious 
horses, which, to render them more 


impetuous, he used to feed on the flesh 


-and blood of his subjects. 


} 


Hercules 


is said to have freed the world from 


| 


imagined, from the fact that it shel- | 


and had 
for thirty years. 
This place Eurystheus ordered Her- 
cules to clean in one day, and Augeas 
promised, if he performed the task, to 
give him a tenth part of the cattle. 


tered three thousand oxen, 


not been cleansed 





Hercules, by turning the course of the | 


river Alphéus through the stables, 


executed his design, which Augeas 
seeing, refused to fulfill his promise. 
The hero, to punish his perfidy, slew 
Augeas with his arrows, and gave his 
kingdom to his son Phyleus, who ab- 
horred his father’s treachery. 

The seventh labor was the capture 
of the Cretan bull. 
Crete, having acquired the dominion 
of the Grecian seas, paid no greater 
honor to Neptune than to the other 
gods, wherefore the deity, in resent- 
ment of this ingratitude, sent a bull, 
which breathed fire from its nostrils, 
to destroy the people of Crete. Her- 
cules took this furieus animal, and 
brought him to Eurystheus, who, be- 
cause the bull was sacred, let him 
loose into the country of Marathon, 
where he was afterward slain by 
Theseus. 

The eighth labor of Hercules, was 
the killing of Diomédes and his hgrses. 
That infamous tyrant was king of 
Thrace, and son of Mars and Cyréne. 


Minos, king of | 


this barbarous prince, and to have 
killed both him and his horses, as is 


signified in some drawings, and said 


expressly by some of the poets. Some 
report that the tyrant was given by 
Hercules as a prey to his own horses, 

The ninth labor of Hercules was 
his combat with Geryon, king of 
Spain. Geryon is generally repre. 
sented with three bodies, agreeable to 
the expressions used of him by the 
poets, and sometimes with three heads. 
He had a breed of oxen of a purple 


_color (which devoured all strangers 





cast to them), guarded by a dog with two 
heads, a dragon with seven, besides 
a very watchful and severe keeper. 
Hercules, however, killed the monarch 
and all his guards, and carried the 
oxen to Gades, whence he brought 
them to Eurystheus. Some mytholo- 
gists explain this fable by saying that 
Geryon was king of three islands, 
now called Majorca, Minorca, and 
Ivica, on which account he was fa- 
bled to be triple bodied and headed. 

The tenth labor of Hercules was 
his conquest of Hippolyte, queen of 
the Amazons. His eleventh labor con- 
sisted in dragging Cerebus from the 
infernal regioris into day. The twelfth 
and last was killing the serpent, and 
gaining the golden fruit in the gardens 
of the Hesperides. 


Hercules, after his conquests in 
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Spain, having made himself famous | the honor which Jupiter designed him, 
in the country of the Celtwe or Gauls, | of being ranked with the twelve gods, 
is said to have there founded a large | alleging there was no vacancy; and 
and populous city, which he called | that it would be unreasonable to de- 
Alesia. His favorite wife was De-| grade any other god for the purpose 
janira, Whose jealousy most fatally | of admitting him. 

occasioned his death. Hercules, hav. | Both the Greeks and Romans hon. 
ing subdued CEchalia and killed Eu- | ored him as a god, and as such erected 
rytus the king, carried off the fair | to him temples. His victims were 
lle, his daughter, with whom Deja- | bulls and lambs, on account of his pre- 
nira suspecting him to be in love, | serving the flocks from wolves; that 
sent him the garment of Nessus, the | is, delivering men from tyrants and 
Centaur, as a remedy to recover his robbers. | 

affections; this garment, however, 





having been pierced with an arrow Th arate ral 
dipped in the blood of the Lernzan 
hydra, while worn by Nessus, con- Egotism. 


tracted a poison from his blood in- Ye powers fantastic! goblin, sylph, and fay 
curable by art. No sooner, therefore, | Whose subtle forms no laws material sway ; 
was it put on by Hercules, than he | Etherial essences, that dart and glide 

was seized with a delirious fever, | Wherever pleasure or caprice may guide 
attended with the most excruciating | Wb leap with equal ease, if ye are -_ 


. , A lady’s thimble and a pyramid, 
torments. Unable to support his pains, | 4.4 scale, alike regerdiess of. 0 fall, 


he retired to Mount (Eta, where, . rais- | The parlor fender and the Chinese wall ; 

ing a pile, and setting it on fire, he | Slip through a keyhole, ‘neath the listed door, 

threw himself upon it, and was con- Or from the smallest crevice in the floor ; 

sumed in the flames, after having | Ot Steet your way (and man's devices mock). : 
5 


: = . dl ‘ Through the dark mazes of a patent lock ;— 
killed, in his frenzy, Lycus his friend. Of you I sing not—bat my theme shall be, 


His arrows he bequeathed to Philoc- | Of things as quick and volatile as ye ;— 
tétes, who interred his remains. | Those busy, subtle pronouns, I and Me. 

After his death he was deified by | Unsought and unexpected they appear ; 
his father Jupiter. Diodorus Siculus | 





No barriers heed they, and no laws revere; 


| But wind and penetrate, with dexterous force 
relates that he was no sooner ranked | Through all the cracks and crannies of dis 


among the gods, than Juno, who had | course. 
so violently persecuted him while on Jane Taytor. 
earth, adopted him for her son, and 

loved him with the tenderness of a 

mother. Hercules was afterward mar- | 

ried to Hebe, the goddess of youth,| Tue hypocrite is never so far from 
his half sister, with all the splendor | being a good Christian, as when he 
of a celestial wedding ; but he refused | looks likest one. 
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Mecca. 


ecca, one of the principal cities of \grims pass is that of going seven times 
Arabia, is situated in a dry rocky | round the Kaaba, reciting verses and 
country, forty miles from the Red | psalms in honor of God and the pro- 
Sea. Its present population is | phet, and kissing each time the sacred 
about 60,000; formerly it was much stone. They are then conducted to 
greater. the well of Zemzem, situated in the 


This is the holy city, the Jerusalem | same temple, where they take large 


of the Mohammedans. Thousands of | draughts, and undergo a thorough ablu- 
pilgrims travel thither every year; it 


tion in its holy waters. 
being required by the Koran that every 


Mussulman shall visit that place once | a 
during his lifetime. — : ' 
The ereatest curiosity in Mecca is Aut earthly delights are sweeter in 


the famous mosque, in the interior of | the expectation than in the enjoyment ; 
which is the Kaaba, an ancient temple val spiritual pleasures more in fruition 
said to have been built by Abraham ; | than expectation. 

it is a plain, square building of stone. 


The most sacred relic in the Kaaba 
is the black stone, said to have been Noruine is more ridiculous than to 


brought by the angel Gabriel. The be serious about trifles, and to be tri- 
grand ceremony through which pil- | fling about serious matters. 
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Cervantes. 


His person, Miguel de Cervantes 

Saavedra, was born in Spain, in 

1547. In early life he was a 

soldier, and in the famous sea- 
battle of Lepanto, 1571, he lost his 
left hand. He was afterward kept 
for a long time in slavery, in Algiers, 
and was only liberated by the payment 
of a large ransom. 

Cervantes now devoted himself to 
literature, and, in 1605, the first part 
of Don Quixote was published. This 
immediately rendered the author fa- 
mous, and he soon completed the work. 
Don Quixote has ever continued to be 








one of the most popular books ever 
written. 

Cervantes died in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age, on the 23d of April, 
1616, the very day on which Shaks. 
peare departed this life. 


Nosopy giving attention to Dioge. 
nes while he discoursed of virtue, he 
fell a singing, and every one crowded 
tohear him. ‘ Great gods!” said he, 
“how much more is folly admired than 
wisdom !”” 
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LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


Lady Hester Stanhope. 


His celebrated and singular woman 
was born in 1776, her father being 
the Earl of Stanhope, and her 

grandfather the Earl of Chatham. 

She was brought up by her uncle, the 
famous William Pitt. After his death, 
she traveled in different parts of Eu- 
rope, and finally fixed her residence in 


of the Desert. She lived in great style, 
pretended to tell future events, and was 
treated with a kind of awful respect 
by the surrounding tribes. She was 
sometimes visited by travelers, from 
different parts of Europe. One of 
these, who saw her in 1832, thus de- 
scribes her: “I was introduced into 


a wild and desolate portion of Syria. | her cabinet by a little negro child. It 
Here she became known as the Queen | was so extremely dark, that it was with 


* 














difficulty I could distinguish her noble, 
grave, yet mild and majestic features, 
clad in an Oriental costume. She rose 
from the divan, advanced, and offered 
me her hand. She appeared to be 
about fifty years of age; but she pos- | 


sessed those personal traits which years 
cannot alter. Freshness, color, and | 
grace, depart with youth; but: when | 
beauty resides in the form itself, in pu- | 
rity of expression, in dignity, in ma- 
jesty, and a thoughtful countenance, 
whether in man or woman, this beauty 
may change with the diiierent periods 
of life, but it does not pass away—it | 
eminently characterized the person of | 
Lady Hester Stanhope. 

“She wore a white turban, and on 
her forehead was a _ purple colored 
woollen fillet, which fell on each side 
of her head as low as her shoulders. 
A long, yellow Cashmere shawl, and 
an immense Turkish robe of white silk, 
with flowing sleeves, enveloped all her 
person in simple and majestic folds, 
while an opening of these folds upon 
the bosom displayed a tunic of rich 
Persian stuff, covered with flowers, 
which was attached around the neck 
by a clasp of pearls. Turkish yellow 
morocco boots, embroidered with silk, 
completed this beautiful Oriental cos- 
tume, which she wore with that free- 


dom and grace, as if she nad never | 


used any other from her youth.” 
Though Lady Hester retained her 
power over the lower classes by means 
of their superstitious fears, the neigh- 
boring chiefs were not to be thus re- 
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strained, and some of them sought by 
robbery to indemnify themselves for | 


‘ 


the loss of the accustomed presents. 
Hoping to coerce her into a renewal of 


_ them, they harassed her by petty vex- 


ations; her camels were seized; her 


_ servants were beaten; and at length, 


when she retaliated, a firman was pro- 


cured, forbidding any Mussulman, on 


pain of death, to remain in her service, 
or to carry water to her house. The 
severity of the last prohibition may be 
judged from the fact that the water for 
the use of her house and garden had to 
be brought from a river three or four 
miles distant. Her appeal, however, 
to the Porte, procured the withdrawal 
of the firman, and saved her gardens 
from the destruction which a want of 
irrigation would soon have produced. 
In 1837 a new source of vexation to 
Lady Hester arose. The British gov- 
ernment, having received information 
that some of her English creditors were 
in a state of destitution, appropriated 
the pension which Lady Hester had so 
long received to their relief. This met 
with a spirited remonstrance on the 
part of her ladyship, who called to her 
aid the Duke of Wellington and other 
opponents of the whig administration. 
Failing in these efforts, she appealed to 
the queen herself, but with no better 
success. She did not long survive this 
new source of mortification. On hear. 
ing of her illness, the British consul at 
Beyroot, accompanied by Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son, an American missionary, hastened 
to her assistance ; but on their arrival, 
nothing remained for them to do, but to 
pay the last sad offices to her remains. 
She died on the 23d of June, 1839. 
Various and opposing motives have 
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been assigned for the unusual conduct 
of Lady Hester: we think, however, 
its explanation is to be found in an ec- 
centric imagination, a turn for adven- 
ture, and that love of power which is 
inherent in the human breast. We 
can hardly consider it more ‘extraordi- 
nary that one English lady should be 
found willing to accept a government 
under the sunny skies of Syria, than 
that so many English officers should 
seek for sway on the burning shores of 
Africa and the East Indies.—See Par. 
ley’s Cabinet Library. 





Anecdote of a Shepherd’s Dog. 


NE of the most striking instances 
which we have heard of the saga- 
city and personal attachment in 
the shepherd’s dog, occurred about 

half a century ago among the Gram- 
pian mountains. In one of his excur- 
sions to his distant flocks in these high 
pasturages, a shepherd happened to 
carry along with him one of his chil- 
dren, an infant about three years old. 
After traversing his pasture for some 
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time, attended by his dog, the shepherd 
found himself under the necessity of 
ascending a summit at some distance, 
to have a more extensive view of his 
range. As the ascent was too fatigu. 
ing for the child, he left him on a 
small plain at the bottom, with strict 
injunctions not to stir from it till his 
return. 

Scarcely, however, had he gained 
the summit, when the horizon was' 
suddenly darkened by one of those 
impenetrable mists which frequently 
descend so rapidly amid these moun- 
tains, as, in the space of a few minutes, 
almost to turn day into night. The 
anxious father instantly hastened back 
to find his child; but, owing to the 
unusual darkness, and his own trepi- 
dation, he unfortunately missed his 
way in the descent. After a fruitless 
search of many hours among the 
dangerous morasses and cataracts with 
which these mountains abound, he 
was at length overtaken by night. 
Still wandering on without knowing 
whither, he at length came to the verge 
of the mist, and by the light of the 
moon, discovered that he had reached 
the bottom of his valley, and was 
within a short distance of his cottage. 
To renew the search that night was 
equally fruitless and dangerous. He 
was therefore obliged to return to his 
cottage, having lost both his child and 
his dog, which had attended him faith- 
fully for years. 

Next morning by daybreak, the 
shepherd, accompanied by a band of 
his neighbors, set out in search of his 
child; but, after a day spent in fruit- 




































less fatigue, he was at last compelled, | 
by the approach of night, to descend 
from the mountain. On returning to 
his cottage, he found that the dog, 
which he had lost the day before, had 
been home, and, on receiving a piece 
of cake, had instantly gone off again. 
For several successive days the shep- 
herd renewed the search for his child ; 
and still, on returning at evening dis- 
appointed to his cottage, he found that 
the dog had been home, and, on receiv- 
ing his usual allowance of cake, had 
instantly disappeared. 

Struck with this singular circum. 
stance, he remained at home one day ; 
and when the dog as usual departed 
with his piece of cake, he resolved to 
follow him, and find out the cause of 
his strange procedure. The dog led 
the way to a cataract, at some distance 
from the spot where the shepherd had 
left his child. The banks of the 
cataract, almost joined at the top, yet 
separated by an abyss of immense 
depth, presented that appearance which 
so ofien astonishes and appalls the 
travelers who frequent the Grampian 
mountains, and indicates that these 
stupendous chasms were not the silent 
work of time, but the sudden effect 
of some violent convulsion of the earth. 
Down one of these rugged and almost 
perpendicular descents, the dog began 
without hesitation to make his way, 
and at last disappeared into a cave, 
the mouth of which was almost upon 
a level with the torrent. The shep- 
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herd with difficulty followed; but on | 
entering the cave, what were his emo- | 
tions when he beheld his infant eating | 
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with much satisfaction the cake which 


_the dog had just brought him, while 


the faithful animal stood by, eyeing 
his young charge with the utmost 
complacence. 

From the situation in which the 
child was found, it appears that he 
had wandered to the brink of the pre- 
cipice, and then either fallen or scram- 
bled down till he reached the cave, 
which the dread of the torrent had 
afterward prevented him from quit- 
ting. The dog, by means of his scent, 
had traced him to the spot; and after- 
ward prevented him from starving, 
by giving up to him his own daily 
allowance. He appears never to have 
quitted the child by night or day, 
except when it was necessary to go 
for his food, and then he was always 


seen running at full speed to and from 


the cottage. 


Evening Thoughts. 


Tue hours have danced their joyous round, 
Adorned in flowers of May ; 

Till each in turn, with mercy crowned, 
Has come and passed away. 


The constant sun has run his race 
Athwart the boundless deep ; 

And ne’er, amid that trackless space, 
Has failed his path to keep. 


The earth has drank the morning dew, 
And fed her flowery train ; 

The flowers have spread their charms to view 
And decked the earth again. 


Birds, beasts, and trees, unmoved by choice, 
Have each improved the day, 

Obedient still to Nature’s voice ;— 
But whose did I obev? 
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John Elwes. 


MONOMANIAC is generally made by 

dwelling for a long period upon 

one object with intense interest, to 

the exclusion of others. By this 
process, this one object at last occupies 
the whole soul, fills the entire vision, 
and makes the mind blind to the re- 
lative importance of other things. A 
man in this condition is insane, and 
resembles the bedlamite, who, being 
asked why he was confined, replied, 
“JT thought the world mad, and the 
world thought me mad, and they out- 
voted me!”’ While the world, guided 
by common sense, assigns to each sub- 
ject its relative importance, the mono- 
maniac we have imagined, sees but 
one thing, his own hobby, and pro- 
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nounces mankind mad because they 
do not agree with him. 

There are a thousand forms and 
shades of this insanity; one of the 
most common is displayed by the mi- 
ser, who has dwelt so long and so in. 
tently upon the acquisition of money, 
that money becomes his idol : he thinks 
it the supreme good: he has a mad 
delight in amassing it: his eagerness 
to increase his store quenches the lights 
of the soul—pity, benevolence, charity, 
and mercy; he is beset by a horrid 
fear of its being taken from him; and, 
as age creeps on and weakens his 
powers of body and mind, the demon 
of avarice takes possession of the 
bosom, and, putting out the light of 







































reason, holds its revel in darkness 
and fear, till death closes the scene. 

Of misers, history has furnished us 
a long list. We are told of M. Oster- 
wald, a wealthy banker of Paris, who 
died in 1790, of want, yet leaving an 
estate of 600,000 dollars! When he 
began life, and bought a bottle of beer 
for his dinner, he took away the cork 
in his pocket. He practiced this for a 
long period, and had at last. collected 
such a quantity, that they sold for 
nearly one hundred dollars! A few 
months before his death, he refused to 
buy meat for soup. “TI should like 
the soup,” said he, “ well enough, but 
I do not want the meat. What, then, 
is to become of that?’ The fear of 
losing the meat led him to starve him- 
self; yet, at the very moment, he had 
800 assignats, of 200 dollars each, in 
a silken bag, around his neck! 
Another Frenchman, by the name of 
Fortescue, affords a curious piece of 
history. He was a farmer-general of 
the taxes, and amassed an immense 
fortune by grinding the poor. The 
government at length called upon him 
for a considerable sum, but he pleaded 
poverty. Fearing that some of his 
neighbors should testify to his wealth, 
he determined to conceal it. He there- 
fore dug a vault beneath his wine- 
cellar, where he deposited his gold. 
He went down to it by a ladder, and 
fastened the door by a spring lock. 
One day, while he was in the vault, 
the door closed, and the lock fastened 
him in! In vain were his cries for 
help! There he remained, till, worn 
out by horror of mind and starvation of 
12 
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body, he perished in the very midst of 
his heaps of gold! His misergble fate 
was not known till some years after, 
when, his house being sold, his bones 
were discovered in the vault with his 
treasures, 

The celebrated John Elwes, whose 
portrait we have placed at the head 
of this article, has furnished a memo- 
rable instance of the inconsistency of 
man. He has showed that the most 
sordid parsimony may be combined 
with the greatest negligence and pro- 
fusion, and that principles of the purest 
honor may be associated with a degree 
of meanness, that is utterly degrading ° 
to the human character. He was 
born in London about the year 1714, 
his father’s name being Meggot. He 
was educated at Westminster school, 
and afterward went to Geneva, where 
he seemed to have led rather a gay 
life. 

-On his return to England, his father 
being dead, he went to live with his - 
uncle, Sir Harvey Elwes, a wealthy 
miser, who resided at Stoke, in Suffolk. 
In order to make a favorable impres- 
sion upon his uncle, the nephew doffed 
his gay attire, at the little inn at 
Chelmsford, and appeared at Stoke 
with an old worn-out coat, and tattered 
waistcoat, darned worsted stockings, 
and small iron buckles in his shoes. 
He was received by Sir Harvey with 
satisfaction, who now adopted him as 
his heir. Here the two lived together, 
shivering with a single stick on the 
fire, occasionally dividing a glass of 
wine between them, and railing against 
the extravagance ofthe times. When 
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night approached, they went to bed to 
save the expense of candles ! 

But at last Sir Harvey paid the 
debt of nature, and left his fortune, of 
more than a million of dollars, to his 
nephew. John Meggot, who was now 
about forty years old, adopted his 
uncle’s surname agreeably to the wilf 
and, while he inherited Sir Harvey’s 
parsimony, he still addicted himself to 
gambling. He became a member of 
various clubs in London, and often 
played for very high sums. He once 
played two days and a night without 
intermission, the Duke of Northumber- 
land being one of the party; and as it 
was the custom among these gamblers 
in high life to throw aside the cards 
after being once used—at the close of 
the sitting, the party were nearly up 
to their knees in cards. 

While Elwes was thus engaged, 
he had the most grasping desire of 
money, and having sat up all night 
at play with persons of the highest 
rank, he would walk out at four 
o’clock in the morning, to Smithfield, 
to meet his cattle coming to market 
from his estates in Essex. There, 
forgetting the scenes he had just left, 
he would stand in the cold or rain, 
higgling with the butcher for a shil- 
ling. Sometimes, if the beasts had 
not arrived, he would walk on in the 
mire to meet them; and more than 
once he has gone the whole way on 
foot to his farm, which was seventeen 
miles from London, without stopping, 
after sitting up all night. 

Notwithstanding this excessive mean- 
ness, Mr. Elwes displayed many in- 
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stances of generosity. On one occa. 
sion, he lent Lord Abington £7,000, 
at a very critical moment, and entirely 
unsolicited, and when he had little rea. 
son to suppose the money would ever 
be repaid. Besides, he made it a 
principle never to ask for money which 
he won at play, and thus he lost many 
thousands of pounds, which he might 
have received by demanding it. At 
the same time, he had an equanimity 
of temper which nothing could disturb, 
and a gentleness and urbanity of man. 
ner, Which never forsook him. 

When he was somewhat advanced 
in life, he dismissed his fox-hounds, 
retrenched his expenses, and lived in 
the most parsimonious manner. Rich. 
es now rolled in upon him like a tor- 
rent; at the same time, his mean, 
miserly propensities increased. When 
in London, he would walk home in the 
rain, rather than pay a shilling for a 
coach; and sit in his wet clothes, 
rather than have a fire to dry them. 
On one occasion, he wore a black wig 
above a fortnight, which he picked out 
of a rut in a lane, and which had pro- 
bably been discarded by a beggar. 
While the black stray wig was thus 
atop of his own grey hair, he one day 
tore his coat, and, in order to supply 
himself, resorted to an old chest of Sir 
Jervaise, his uncle’s father. From 
this, he took the first he came to, 
which was a full-dress, green velvet 
coat, with slashed sleeves. In_ this 


attire, he sat down to dinner: not even 
the solemn severity of his poor old ser- 
vant could resist the ludicrous effect 
of his appearance. 
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In order to invest his immense pro- 
perty, Mr. Elwes erected a great 
number of buildings in London, par- 
ticularly about the Hay-market. He 
was the founder of a large part of 
Mary-le-bone, Portman-place, Portman- 
square, and several of the adjacent 
streets. It was his custom in town, 
to occupy any one of his numerous 
houses that was vacant. ‘Two beds, 
two chairs, a table, and an old woman, 
comprised all his furniture. Thus he 
traveled from street to street, and it 
was often difficult to find him. 

One. day, his nephew, Colonel 
Timms, came to town; and wishing 
very much to see him, made a long 
but ineffectual search for him. At 
last, he was directed to a particular 
house, which he found, and knocked 
loudly at the door, but no answer was 
returned. He then entered, but all 
was silent below. On ascending to 
one of the chambers, he found Mr. 
Elwes on a shabby pallet bed, in a 
state of insensibility. The poor old 
woman, the partner of his journeys, 
was found lifeless on a rug in one of 
the garrets, where she had apparently 
been dead for at least two days, and 
where she had probably expired for 
want of the comforts of life. Mr. 
Elwes, being restored by cordials, 
stated that he had been sick for a long 
time, and wondered that the old wo- 
man did not come to his assistance. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable 
traits in Mr. Elwes’ character, yet 
such was the confidence reposed in his 
integrity, that, without his own solici- 
tation, he was elected a member of the 





House of Commons, for Berkshire, which 
he represented for three successive par- 
liaments. Nothing could exceed the 
rigid fidelity with which he fulfilled his 
duties here. His vote was always giv- 
en according to his conscience, and in 
all weathers, and during the latest sit. 
tings, he was in his seat. 

One night, as he was returning from 
the House of Commons, it being ex- 
tremely dark, he ran against a pole of 
a sedan chair, and cut both his legs 
very badly. As usual, he refused to 
have medical assistance, but Colonel 
Timms insisted upon some one being 
called in. At length he submitted, 
and a surgeon was sent for, who im. 
mediately began to expatiate on the ill 
consequences of breaking the skin, the 
good fortune of his being sent for, and 
the peculiarly bad appearance of the 
wounds. ‘Very probable,” replied 
Mr. Elwes; “but Mr. , | have 
one thing to say to you. In my opinion 





my legs are not much hurt; now you. 


think they are; so I will make this 
agreement with you. I will take one 
leg, and you shall take the other ; you 
shall do what you please with yours ; 
I will do nothing to mine; and I will 
wager your bill that my leg gets well 
before yours.”” He exultingly beat the 
surgeon by a fortnigit. 

About the year 1785, Mr. Elwes 
paid a visit to his seat at Stoke, which 
he had not seen for some years. On 
his arrival, he complained of the ex- 
pensive furniture of the rooms. To 
save fire, he would sit with a servant 
in the kitchen, or walk about the re- 
mains of a ruinous greenhouse. Dur. 
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ing harvest, he amused himself with 
gleaning the corn upon the grounds 
of his own tenants. In the autumn, he 
would pick up stray chips, and carry 
them to the fire in his pocket. On one 
occasion, he was seen robbing a crow’s 
nest for fuel. He denied himself the 
common necessaries of life; one day, 
he dined on a moor-fowl, which a rat 
had drawn out of a river, and on an- 
other he ate the undigested part of a 
pike, which was taken from the stomach 
of a larger fish, caught in a net. 

At last, the powers of life began 
to decay, and in the autumn of 1736, 
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his memory entirely failed him. Op 
the 18th of November he sank into a 
state of extreme debility; yet he 
lingered till the 26th, when he ex. 
pired without a sigh, leaving property 
to the amount of four millions of 
dollars. More than half of this was 
bequeathed to his two natural sons; 
the rest, being entailed, was inherited 
by Colonel Timms. Such was John 
Elwes, a singular compound of parsi- 
mony and profusion, of generosity and 
meanness, of honesty and avarice, of 
virtue and vice.—Parley’s Cabinet 
Library. 





Destruction of Jerusalem. 


N the year 67, A. D. began that 
fatal contest between the Jews and 
Romans which ended in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the dis- 

persion of the Jews. The immediate 





cause of this war was a dispute between 
the Jews and the Syrians concerning the 
city of Casarea. The Jews maintained 
that the city belonged to them, because 
it had been built by Herod. The Syri- 











ans, on the other hand, claimed it as a 
Greek city. The controversy, at last, 
rose to such a height, that both parties 
took up arms. At length Nero, the Ro- 
man emperor, decided against the Jews. 

No sooner was this judgment made 
public, than the rage and disappoint- 
ment of the Jews burst forth in the 
most outrageous acts against the Syri- 
ans. Nothing was heard of but rob- 
beries, murders,sand every kind of 
cruelty. On both sides, barbarities 
were committed too shocking to detail. 
The Jews suffered most severely in 
these conflicts; the Romans and Syri- 
ans massacred twenty thousand of them 
at Ceesarea, fifty thousand at Alexan- 
dria, two thousand at Ptolemais, and 
thirty-five hundred at Jerusalem. 

Soon after’ these slaughters, the Jews 
obtained some partial and temporary 
advantage ; in consequence of which 
the Roman general Vespasian was sent 
into Judea with an army of sixty thou- 
sand men, A. D. 68. His success 
was great and rapid. The Jews, in. 
stead of uniting to oppose him, and 
save their country, were divided into 
two parties: one was for submitting to 
the Romans, and the other opposed all 
peaceable measures. 

This dissension was not confined to 
Jerusalem, but spread through all the 
cities, towns, and villages of Judea; 
even houses and families were divided 
against each other. But Jerusalem 
was the chief theatre of their conten- 
tions, and stained with butcheries of 
the most horrid description. 

The parties of the Zealots, which 
was the name given to those who were 
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for war with the Romans, massacred 
twelve thousand persons, of noble ex- 
traction, in the flower of their age. 
After having murdered or driven away 
the opposite party, they turned their 
arms against one another; till, in the 
year 72, Titus, the son of Vespasian, 
advanced, at the head of a powerful 
army, against Jerusalem. 

This, for a while, suspended their 
mutual animosities; but they soon 
broke out again, and facilitated the de- 
signs of the Romans. Titus wished, 
if possible, to preserve the city, and 
made pacific overtures to the besieged ; 
but they were rejected. 

Upon this, he pushed his attacks with 
the greatest vigor. A breach was made 
in the outer wall, by which the Ro. 
mans entered, and the Jews retired be- 
hind the next inclosure. Five days 
afterward, the Romans entered the sec- 
ond wall. Famine and pestilence now 
reigned in the city. 

These dreadful scourges were in- 
creased by intestine feuds. As soon as 
Titus learned the condition of the Jews, 
he‘again offered them peace ; but again 
the offer was spurned. Upon this he 
caused a strong wall of circumvallation 
to be thrown up, which, though nearly 
five miles in circuit, was finished in 
three days. By means of this, the be- 
sieged could neither escape nor receive 
any succor from without. 

Nothing could be more dreadful than 
the condition of the besieged in Jerusa- 
lem. The city was crowded with in- 
habitants, who had flocked thither to 
keep the passover just before the com- 
mencement of the siege. It was at 
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this juncture, according to Josephus, 
that a mother butchered and devoured 
her own child. When Titus heard of 
this horrid deed, he swore an oath that 
he would destroy the city and extirpate 
the people. 

The Romans at length gained posses- 
sion of the citadel Antonia; and this 
obliged the Jews to set fire to the gal- 
leries which connected it with the tem- 
ple. The factions in the city, instead 
of combining to oppose the enemy, 
grew more and more imbittered against 
each other, and began to plunder the 
temple. On the 10th of August, the 
Romans made a general assault, and 
the temple was set on fire, but whether 
by the Jews or the Roman soldiers, is 
uncertain. 

Titus in vain endeavored to extin- 
guish the flames; his soldiers would 
not or could not obey the orders given 
for that purpose. A dreadful massacre 
of the Jews followed,,in which many 
thousands perished. At length, on the 
8th of September, A. D. 72, the Ro- 


mans obtained possession of Jerusalem. | 


All the inhabitants who made any.re- 
sistance were put to the sword, and the 
city was given up a prey to the flames. 
A prodigious loss of human life was 
the consequence of this last struggle of 
the Jews for national existence.—Good- 
rich’s Ancient History. 


A sovL conversant with virtue, re- 
sembles a fountain ; for it is clear, and 
gentle, and sweet, and communicative, 
and rich, and harmless, and innocent. 
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The Orphan Twins.* 


ur former chapter left young Mau 
rice, stunned by the lightning, in 
the midst of his fellow laborers, 
He was taken to a house, and Gen. 
evieve bent over him in the utmost anx. 
iety. At last he showed sigas of life, 
and in due time it seemed that he was 
likely to recover. But this prospect 
was soon blighted; his brain had re. 
ceived a severe shock—his limbs were 
paralyzed, and he was entirely unable 
to walk. 

His sister attended .him with the ut. 
most care and affection. But time 
passed on, and her heart sank within 
her, at perceiving that her brother grew 
no better. At length, however, a new 
hope sprung up in her mind. She was 
told that sea bathing might benefit 
Maurice, and perhaps cure him. She 
accordingly concluded to go to Bou- 
logne, and, as she had no other means 
of traveling, she harnessed herself to 
a little wagon, in which he was seated. 

In this way the heroic Genevieve 
proceeded from the city of Tours, in 
the centre of France, to Boulogne, situ- 
ated on the border of that country. 
We have not space to tell all the details 
of this wonderful journey, and can only 
give its leading incidents. 

Along the planted sides of the great 
high roads and the level plains, their 
progress, though slow, was steady : halt- 
ing for the heat of the day under the 
trees at the entrance of some hamlet, 
which afforded the needful supplies; 
while at nightfall, the humblest decent 








* Continued from page 51. 
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shelter their slender means could com- 
mand was sought and generally obtain- 
ga. To avoid large paved villages, and 
yet more formidable populous towns, 
was often a tax on the maiden’s ingenu- 
ity; yet never, save once (at Etampes), 
was she compelled—by the impossibili- 
ty of elsewhere crossing two intersect- 
ing streams—to consign to strangers’ 
hands her precious charge, and have 
her brother carried on a handbarrow 
from one end to the other of the town. 
From hence her forward path was 
beset with new and unforeseen obsta- 


cles. The district is now opened up by 


a railway between Paris and Orleans; 
but there was no such conveniency 
at this time, and if there had been, 
how should the poor twins have been 
able to pay for its use? They were, 
therefore, compelled to take the ordina- 
ry route, which abounds in steep hills, 
up which the strongest horses find diffi- 
culty in dragging their customary loads. 
No wonder, then, if Genevieve well 
nigh sunk under hers. Her feet had 
become so blistered that she was forced 
to leave off shoes; and, being constant- 
ly obliged to stop and take breath, she 
made but little way; yet, after every 
such halt, the agony of her brother in 
witnessing her distress, would make her 
resume her task with a cheerful smile. 

It was not till after twelve days’ 
weary march, during which she had 
to climb the hills of Arpajou, Long Ju- 
meau, and Bourg la Reine, that they 
arrived at the village of petit Mont 
Rouge, near Paris, where they found 
in the hostess, the widow of an artillery 
officer killed at Waterloo, an almost 


| 
| 


maternal friend. The good woman 
burst ‘into tears, on witnessing one of 


her own sex so dutifully yet painfully 


_employed—lavished on both travelers 


| 





the kindest attentions—procured for 
poor Genevieve (whose chest the strap 
had begun cruelly to lacerate) a new 
and more comfortable one—and insisted 


on her taking a few days’ rest; while 


the misgivings of her brother regarding 


_adelay, the cause of which was care- 


fully concealed from him, were obvi- 
ated by the kind landlady’s positive re- 
fusal to make the slightest inroad on 
their slender stock of coin. On part- 
ing, she embraced, with mingled admi- 
ration and regard, the recruited way- 
farer, and assured her of the ultimate 
success of her enterprise, which could 
only, she said, have been dictated by 
express suggestion from on high. 
Cheered by this friendly farewell, 
Genevieve once more donned her har. 
ness—avoided, as directed, the city of 
Paris, by keeping the line of the new 
boulevard and Champ de Mars—cross- 
ing the Seine in a boat, and, late at 
night, arrived at St. Dennis, where a 
less hospitable reception, alas! awaited 
the poor travelers. A party of gay 
young sporting men from town, dining 
in the hotel, chose to consider Gene- 
vieve as an adventuress, and her broth- 
er as an impostor, and insulted them 
accordingly ; and while the innocent 
girl, choking with indignant surprise, 
was equally unwilling and unable to 
reply, Maurice, writhing on his seat 
from inability to chastise such inso- 
lence, exclaimed, “ Miscreants that you 
are! the best proof that I am a cripple, 
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is my not having the power to punish 
you as you deserve.” 


This burst of honest feeling only | way beyond. 


provoked fresh insults from the giddy 
crew, to escape from whom Genevieve, 
in spite of her fatigue, insisted on re- 
moving her dear invalid from the in- 
hospitable shelter of the inn, to one be- 
neath the canopy of heaven, where the 
tired girl laid herself down at her 
brother’s feet, her head resting on his 
knees, and their hands twined together 
like the branches of the old plane-tree 
above them; and the fine serene mid- 
summer night was passed by both in 
peace and safety. 


The only other untoward incident | 
which marked the remaining journey | 


was a thunderstorm in the forest of 
L’Isle Adam, which brought back on 
the poor sufferer, from a similar visita- 
tion, a return of his frightful convulsion 
fits. During its continuance, the poor 
girl—holding her brother’s head on her 
bosom, her hand fast held over his eyes, 
to shield them from the lightning, shel- 
tering him from the rain, as best she 
might, with her own body—put up the 
most piteous prayers to heaven, that she 
might not thus far have led him, only 
to fall a victim to a second catastrophe 
—adding the natural, and, in her case, 
almost pardonable wish, that if the 
blow were again to fall, it might in 
death unite them! 

Her fears were not, happily, realized ; 
the storm passed off, leaving the way- 
farers unscathed. A three days’ fever, 
however, occasioned by alarm and neg- 
lect of her own soaking garments, de- 
tained them at their evening’s quarters ; 
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and Beauvais, the half-way house of 
their arduous journey, lay yet a good 
‘ 

It was reached at last, after twenty. 
two days’ march, during which three of 
the five gold pieces so carefully hus. 
banded had melted away. Fresh cour. 
age and economy then became necessa. 
ry, to save the high-minded twins from 
the humiliation of asking alms; and 
volumes might be written on the hard- 
ships, and difficulties, and privations of 
the remaining half of the pilgrimage. 


The country in the neighborhood of 


Boulogne being hilly, Genevieve found 
the draught of the carriage more toil. 
some than it had been for a week be. 
fore. In England, probably, under 
such circumstances, she would have 
received some assistance from empty 
return vehicles, but in France there is 
little general traffic on the public roads. 
A heavy diligence; under the charge of 
a heartless conducteur, or a heavily 
laden carrier’s cart, are almost the only 
vehicles bound for long journeys which 
are met with, and from these she had 
nothing to expect. 

As the poor girl drew her car up the 
last ascent toward Boulogne, she be- 
came giddy with fatigue and mental 
emotion. In a few minutes she was 
told she would see the wide open sea, 
with perhaps the white cliffs of Angle- 
terre in the distance. 

“Oh, how delightful it will be, Mau- 
rice! I will open the canopy of the car, 
to let you have the first glimpse of the 
sea, which neither of us have ever seen 
before.” 

And when she reached the brow of 









































the eminence, there, surely, was the sea 
stretched out, a vast sheet of water, 
with the white cliffs of England faintly 
pictured on the horizon. Boulogne, 
also, with its lofty church spire, was 
seen in a hollow bay, on the coast—the 


us. 
ur. goal of long-cherished hopes. The 
‘sa. sensations of the pair, on beholding the 
om scene, mock description. Maurice, 
and though little less delighted at an event 
rd. which seemed to him scarce short of a 
of miracle, would have urged on his sister 
ge, a halt; but then, to pause within reach 
of of her object, was impossible, and with 
ind quickened step she gained the gates of 
oil. the town. Her first inquiry was how 
be. to reach the baths, and the way by 
der which she was directed to them lay 
ive along the shore; when the grand and 
pty novel spectacle of the gently undulating 
is ocean, recalled the twins to the waving 
ds. corn fields of their native country. 
of Beneath the shade of an over-hang- 
ily ing rock they encountered a group of 
aly elegant ladies, of different nations, 
ich awaiting the proper time of tide for 
ad repairing to the baths. All gazed with 
interest on the cripple and his conduct- 
the ress; and when, in answer to their in- 
be- quiries from what village in the neigh- 
tal borhood the kind girl was bringing 
ras him, he took her by the hand, and, with 


the eloquence of gratitude, told whence 
they came, and what she had done for 
him, the farm-girl of Artenay appeared, 
in their eyes, as an angel come down 
from heaven, whom they felt half 
tempted to worship, and whom they 
carried in triumph, sounding her prais- 
es to all they met, to the bathing estab- 
lishment. 
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Its worthy proprietor received the 
orphans with all his native goodness of 
heart, thanked heaven that they were 
thrown upon his benevolence, and im. 
mediately entered on its active exercise, 
by consigning Maurice, with as many 
recommendations as if he had been a 
sovereign prince, to the skill and atten- 
tion of two of his most experienced 
bathing-men. 

The twins were established in com- 
modious lodgings, and loaded, by the 
awakened interest of the bathers, with 
every thing necessary for their comfort. 
After ten or twelve dips, a degree of 
irritability began to be felt in the feet 
of the patient, which, quickly ascend- 
ing to the knees, called forth the doc- 
tor’s most favorable prognostics. And 
how did the heart of Genevieve leap, 
responsive to the happy omen! how 
thankful did she feel for her own cour- 
age and perseverance! And how did 
her fond brother pour out to her his 
mingled joy and gratitude, when, by 
degrees, he could move this or that por: 
tion of his crippled limbs, and at length 
—happy day for both—was able to 
mount, like his friend the old soldier, 
a couple of crutches. His first use of 
them, it may be believed, was toward 
his sister ; and never did mother more 
fondly hail the tottering efforts of her 
first-born, than Genevieve, receding 
playfully to lure him on, and crying, 
“Courage, brother! a few steps more !” 
received him at length, in her out- 
stretched arms, mingling tears and 
caresses with fresh thanksgivings for 
so blissful a consummation. 

Boulogne is pre-eminent among the 
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seaports of France, for its fine stretch | 


of sands, which is the daily resort of 
bathers, many of whom come from 
Paris and other parts of the interior, 
as well as English from the opposite 
These sands were a favorite 
resort of the twins. Carrying a seat 
almost to the edge of the waves, Gene- 
vieve led her brother to it, and here 
he inhaled, every day, the refreshing 
breezes which played along the surface 
of the ocean. At other times, she 
would move with him to a sheltered 
spot inland, where he could have the 
benefit of milk, procured from a farm 
dairy, and a change of atmosphere. 

With these attentions, and an unre- 
mitting attendance at the baths, where 
the salt water douche continued to prove 
of the greatest efficacy, Maurice gradu- 
ally gained strength. At first he could 
walk on his crutches only a few steps, 
then a greater distance, and after a 
while he accomplished a mile, and 
sometimes two miles. He was now 
able to perambulate the streets, and to 
be amused with the shops; in these ex- 
cursions leaning on his sister’s arm, 
and occasionally resting, when a seat 
presented itself. In their walks through 
the town, Maurice and Genevieve found 
themselves the objects of respectful in- 
terest. Their mutual affection had be- 
come generally known, and what Gene- 
vieve had done for her brother was a 
theme of universal praise. * In their 
rambles through the town, therefore, 
they were frequently addressed by 
name, while many would point them 
out in passing, and say, “ There go the 
twins of Beauce.” 


coast. 


| 
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When September was passed, and 
the sea-bathing season over, the cure of 
Maurice was so far completed that he 


talked of returning homeward, and for 





that purpose modestly asked the worthy 
bath-keeper to advance him a small 
sum, to be faithfully repaid out of his 
own and his sister’s first earnings, 
This loan, however, was not necessary, 
The day before that fixed on for their 
departure, a deputation from the youth 
of every rank in Boulogne waited on 
Genevieve Asselin, inviting her to re. 
ceive on the morrow, at a civic feast, 
the tribute so richly earned by her sis. 
terly devotion. The poor girl thought 
it a dream, when thus summoned to 
enjoy honors reserved, in her simple 
ideas, for persons of rank alone ; and 
could scarce comprehend, when assured 
that it was the very obscurity of her 
station which enhanced her merit, and 
made her worthy of being thus honored. 

Next day six young ladies came in 
two carriages, to conduct the twins to 
the spot called Tivoli, in the upper 
town, where preparations had _ been 
made for a féte, in commemoration 
of the purest and most persevering vir- 
tue. There the simple timid girl of 
Beauce, in the garb she had brought 
from her native village, was crowned 
with white roses, and, at the end of the 
banquet, presented by the spokeswo- 
man of the young women of Boulogne, 
with a purse containing fifty gold pieces, 
as a willing contribution from sisters of 
her own sex, justly proud of one who 
had reflected upon it such unfading 
lustre. 

How the unconscious heroine blush- 
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ed and resisted ; how the sum—one she 
had never so much as dreamed of pos- 
sessing—Wwas forced upon her; how 
she honorably flew to discharge with it 
her debt at the baths; but, thanks to 
their owner’s liberality, brought it un- 
diminished away—may be left to the 
reader’s fancy. He may be pleased, 
however, to learn that, by the physi- 
cian’s advice, Maurice exchanged his 
intended walk home for an inside seat 
beside his sister in the diligence, on the 
top of which he insisted on fastening 
his beloved wagon; that a few days 
were spent in seeing Paris, which they 
had once so painfully passed, and in 
visiting the kind hostess at Mont Rouge, 
who had acted toward them the Sama- 
ritan’s part; and that, availing them- 
selves of a return vehicle for Orleans, 
they reached it late on a Saturday night. 
About the hour of ten next morning, 
just as the inhabitants were proceed- 
ing to church, Maurice appeared, now 
drawing, in his turn, up the street lead- 
ing to the church, his blushing sister, 
half smothered with the flowers show- 
ered upon her by the whole fo!lowing 
population of her native village. 

The good priesi, apprised of their 
happy return, caused the brother to 
lead his sister to the altar, and, found- 
ing on this living text a most affecting 
exhortation to Christian charity and 
fraternal love, and again blessing the 
maid he held out as a pattern to all 
around, alluded, in a voice faltering 
with emotion, to his former words of en- 
couragement, asking, ‘Said I not truly, 
daughter, that the God who approved 
would protect you ?” 
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Be Kind to the Old. 


u! be kind to those who are in the 
autumn of life, for thou knowest 
not what sufferings they may have 
endured, how much it may still 

be their portion to bear. Are they 
querulous and unreasonable ? allow 
not thine anger to kindle against them 
-—rebuke them not, for doubtless many 
and severe have been the crosses and 
trials of earlier years, and perchance 
their dispositions, while in the “ spring- 
time of life,” were more gentle and 
flexible than thine own. Do they re- 
quire aid of thee? then render it cheer- 
fully, and forget not that the time 
may come, when thou mayest desire 
the same assistance from others that 
now thou renderest unto them. Do 
all that is needful for the old, and do 
it with alacrity, and think it not hard 
if much is required at thine hand ; 
lest when age has set its seal upon 
thy brow, and filled thy limbs with 
trembling, there may be found those 
who will wait upon thee unwillingly, 
and who will feel relieved when the 
coffin-lid has covered thy face for- 
ever. 

The old must soon pass from this 
to another world; is it a world of 
bliss? then, though they have much 
to cheer them through the remnant 
of their earthly pilgrimage—be kind, 
very kind to them; for they have 
many sorrows to endure before they 
seek the abodes of happiness ;_ they 
have yet to pass through “the valley 
of the shadow of death.” Is it a 
world of woe to which they are has- 
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tening? have they no hope of heaven? 
then be doubly cautious how thou 
addest a single drop to a cup‘already 


full ; for surely they have enough to 
bear, if their prospects for both time 
and eternity are shrouded in gloom. 





Hawking. 


BouT a thousand years ago, hawk. | 
ing Was an amusement as much | 


their game would fly back and perch 





esteemed by the higher classes in | 
Europe as hunting. The sport con- | 


sisted in taking to the field a particular 
species of falcon, trained for the pur- 
pose, and letting it fly at the game 
which was the object of pursuit. 
Several species of falcon were used 
for this purpose, but the one which was 
preferred, resembled the large bird 
known in this country as the duck 
hawk. It was a powerful bird, and 
would bring down pheasants, herons, 
and hare. The falcons had a capacity 
for instruction, and, after obtaining 





upon the hands of their proprietors. 

In the olden time, ladies and gentle- 
men went forth to this sport, which 
seems to have been preferred to all oth- 
er amusements. Every rich man had 
his falconer, and a person skilled in train- 
ing these birds was much more esteem- 
ed, in those days, than a poet or phi- 
losopher. 


Inpustry and economy will get rich, 
while sagacity and intrigue are laying 
their plans. 


h to 
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A Chat with our Readers and Correspondents. 


s we have once more returned to the 

editorial chair, we will take advantage 

of the occasion to have a social chat 
‘a with our friends, far and near. It is a 

great privilege we enjoy—a power some- 
thing like that imputed to the enchanters of 
old—by which we collect around us, at a flour- 
ish of the pen, all whom we desire to see. 

Well, the thing is done. Here we are— 
one and all ;—Robert Merry in the chair; and 
Anne, and Susan, and Mary, and Jane, and 
James, and Ben, and Bill, and Peter—and the 
rest—sitting around. What an assemblage! 
Really, I am glad to see you! How have you 
been ? 

At. Pretty well—very well—we are glad 
to see you! 

Merry. Thank you. Now, what have you 
got to say to me? 

SsverRaL voices. Oh, a thousand things! 

Merry. A thousand things? Why, that 
will take a long time. But let some one 
begin. Susan, what have you to say? 

Susan. Well, Mr. Merry, shall I speak right 
out just as I think ? 

Merry. Certainly. 

Susan. I am afraid I shall say something 
anpleasant. 

Merry. Never fear; tell me the truth, and 
do not hide your thoughts. 

Susan. Well, Mr. Merry, you know I like 
you very well, and I like the Museum too. I 
have taken it from the beginning, and have got 
you seventeen subscribers. But since you 
have been away, in Europe, the work has not 
been half so interesting. These stories of your 
walks and talks in Paris, were well enough; 
but then, you had no riddles, or rebuses, or 
charades, or conundrums. I sent you six, and 
not one of them was inserted. Besides, you 
gave up your correspondence with your young 
friends; and though I wrote you two long 
letters, they were neither of them inserted. 

Merry. This is a sad list of grievances, 
certainly. Now, Jane, what have you to 
say ¢ 

Jaxx. Ob, I like the Museum pretty well ; 





but I think there are too many fairy tales. | 
don't like fairy tales. 

Susan. Well then, I differ with you; there 
is nothing that pleases me so much. 

Merry. James, it is your turn. What have 
you to say? 

James. I am very glad to see you, Mr. 
Merry; and I hope, now you have got back, 
you will give us more variety in the Museum. 
It appears to me the articles are too long. I 
like trite, short pieces. I always go to sleep 
over a long story. 

Merry. Well, Henry, you look as if you 


had something to say ; what is it ? 


Hexry. Why, to speak plain, Mr. Merry, 
I think the Museum has fallen off. I like 
fun—something to make me laugh. Your 
stories about Bill Keeler suited me exactly. 
I wish we could have more of them. 

Merry. And what do you think, Thomas? 

Tuomas. Oh, I like fun well enough; but it 
seems to me the Museum should be devoted to 
articles upon Science, and History, and things 
of that sort. I always want a book to give me 
something to lay up in my mind—something 
to think of and study upon. I should like 
every number to have some difficult problems 
in Arithmetic, a chapter upon Chronology, a 
treatise upon Astronomy, a few specimens of 
Latin and Greek, and some questions to be 
answered by correspondents, as, What is the 
cube root of a fifteenth part of the circum- 
ference of Jupiter? That's the sort of the 
Museum that I want. 

Merry. Come here, Ellen; you look as if 
you would like to speak. What have you to 
gay? 

Etten. Oh, I’m too young to give advice ; 
and yet, Mr. Merry, pray don’t fill up the 
Museum in the way Thomas proposes. I 
never should read a page of it. I love poetry. 
There is nothing delights me so much. I feel 
as if I had wings when I read beautiful poetry. 
I go with the poet wherever he goes. I see 
what he sees. I live in worlds more beautiful 
than this. It may be dark or cloudy here, but, 
poetry creates bright scenes, to which we may 
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always go, and where we may always find 
happiness. 

Merry. You are enthusiastic, child; but 
yet, there is some truth in what you say. “You 
have all spoken, now. It is therefore my turn 
to speak. 1 have heard your various observa- 
tions, and shall seek to please you all. I shall 
try to have something suited to every taste, in 
each number. And now let me look over this 
parcel of lettera, amd see what they contain. 
Here is one, dated 


Ridgefield, Conn., April 29, 1848. 
Mr. Merrry— 

In your February number you had a part 
of a story, entitled, the “ Orphan Twins.” I 
have seen the tale somewhere else; but, as 
you have given half of it, had you not better 
insert the rest? I trust you will excuse this 
letter, from your friend and subscriber, 

James Gay. 


Our friend Gay will find that his wish is 
fulfilled in this number. The omission of the 
latter part of the story of the Orphan Twins 
occurred through mistake. 

Here is another letter. Let us see what it 
contains. Here is a letter and puzzle, from 
our friend C. M. C. 


Sirn— 

As you seem to receive with pleasure the 
communications of your young correspondents, 
I send herewith this enigma; which, if you 
deem worthy a place in your columns, I hope 
you will insert, and oblige yours, C. M. C. 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 

My 3, 4, 8, 8, 14, 6, isa celebrated historian. 

My 14, 11, 2, 14, 10, 1, was a great prophet. 

My 7, 3, 6, 4, 8, 15, was a celebrated traitor. 

My 13, 5, 8, 8, captured the Guerriere. 

My 15, 14, 15, 4, was a Tyrean princess. 

My 8, 4, 5, 14, 11, was a French king, cele- 
brated for his piety and superstition. 

My 11, 4, 8, 4, 6, was a celebrated law- 
giver. 

My 7, 8, 2, 9, 14, 12, was a celebrated Goth 
who plundered Rome. 


. My whole isa person who figures in East- 
rn romance. 





We must nere close this article ; remarking 
only, that a number of letters have been re. 
ceived, which will make their appearance in 
due season. 


Green, N. Y., May 22, 1848. 
Me. Epitor— 

I send you answers to the enigmas in the 
last Museum. The answer to Jas. S. Parsons, 
was “A Total Eclipse of the Sun.” To R. T. 
Paine, Jr., “‘ Washington.” To Edward W. A,, 
“George Washington.” To G. M. Brayton, 
“George Washington Lafayette.” 

From one of your readers, 
Corypon D. Ross, 


We have also received answers to all the 
enigmas in the May number from A. Bryant, 
of Vernon, N. Y., and Wm. Wells, of Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


SrveRat articles of interest, intended for 
the Museum, are necessarily deferred till the 
next number. 

In July we begin a new volume, in which 
many new and important improvements will 
be introduced. Let the children be all pre- 
pared for “ nuts to crack !” 


“A penny for poor Belisarius!” 


THERE was once a famous general who be- 
came blind and poor, and he went about beg- 
ging for his support. History tells us that he 
met the passers-by with the words quoted 
above—a penny for poor Belisarius ! 

Now, we are not so famous as Belisarius, 
nor quite so poor; yet we shall be, if our 
subscribers don’t pay up. Pray forgive us, 
friend of Merry’s Museum; but, really, we 
must beg thee to send us that dollar thou 
owest us ! The publishers of : 

Merrer’s Musrum. 








